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LB: Good afternoon, my name is Lorene Broersma and today is February 14, 2018. This is an 

interview with Mr. Rod Martinez concerning his father’s railroad career as a U.S. Postal 
worker. This project and this interview will be added to the Upland Public Library’s 
Latino Veterans Oral History Project, which has been made possible with support from 
the California Humanities, a non-profit partner of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. And today Mr. Ramon Martinez, who was also an Army veteran, and his 
son, or Mr. Rod Martinez or Ramon Martinez’s son will be discussing his father’s service 
as a postal worker on the Missouri Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads. And to begin with 
Rod, can you tell us how your father began work on the railroads and his history with 
trains? 

RM: Okay, thank you. After the war ended in forty, forty-five he and my mother were in 

contact with each other for several years prior to the war. They met in Liberal, Kansas 
when my father was a semi-pro baseball player there and they maintained the relationship 




MARTINEZ 


for probably six years until after the war. He came home, went to Liberal, Kansas, which 
is probably fifty miles from his home of Copeland, Kansas and he married my mother, 
Valeria Garcia. 

I was born a year later and his father, Nazario Alcala Martinez, was already the 
section foreman in Copeland, Kansas for the Atchison Topeka and the Santa Fe Railroad. 
His job, my grandfather’s job, was to maintain the track from Copeland, Kansas five 
miles east and five miles west of that little town. My father worked in the cleaners 
pressing clothing and washing clothing as a first job that he had after the war. Then he 
enlisted to work for the Santa Fe Railroad under his father in Copeland, so that’s when 
my mother and my father and myself, we moved to Copeland and my father immediately 
started working as an assistant foreman, under his dad, maintaining the railroad track. 

My father worked a total of thirteen years in Copeland and in Dodge City, 

Kansas. His job was to make sure that the system, the railroad line, was working properly 
and that included working during the winter storms, blizzards, tornadoes, hundred-degree 
temperature with a hundred-degree humidity. The railroad needed their lines to be safe 
and running properly so that commerce on the railroad moved without any interruption. 

LB: What kind of shelter did he have during this time from all those elements? 

RM: The shelter was either he went out and did his work and then came back in at the end of 
the day. During the winter, it became necessary for him to either stay in the little depots 
in these small towns and then he would go out during the night time and during the day 
and set fires near the switch points to keep the ice from forming on the switches. The 
switches are what you moved your trains on a siding or you made sure that the switches 
were properly aligned so that the passenger trains and the freight trains ran through 
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without any problem. But in order to do that he had to build fires that kept the heat and 
melted the ice and snow off of the switches and that meant 24/7, if need be. And he 
would go back into the little small depots and stay there and get warm and some food and 
coffee and then go back out into the winter and make sure the fires were still going to 
maintain those tracks. 

LB: How old was he when he started doing this? 

RM: My father when he got out of the service was probably twenty-four, twenty-five. 

LB: So, he did not do this before he went into the military? 

RM: No, no. 

LB: Okay, but after he got out of the service? 

RM: That’s when he first started doing yeah. Hard, hard labor. 

LB: Hard labor, okay. 

RM: It was hard labor. 

LB: Did he have any training in the military that kind of prepared him for this kind of work? 

RM: No, no, this was all taught to him by his father. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: They had other men that worked for them, other Mexican-American men, that worked for 
them and generally those men were single or they had families living in Mexico because 
the Santa Le Railroad would bring and pay the Mexican workers to come and live in 
these little towns and work for the railroad. But they had to have a supervisor that could 
speak Spanish as well and my father and my grandfather were bilingual. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: Okay? 
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LB: Very interesting. Where did they learn English, just from— 

RM: My, my grandfather learned it from other men working around him, the Anglo, Anglo 
people. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: It was broken, but you could understand. 

LB: Right, right. 

RM: And he could write. I have letters that he wrote that shows his handwriting and it was 

very neat. He became an American citizen in the sixties. But my father learned the trade 
through him for thirteen years. In about 1952-53 we moved from Copeland, Kansas and 
we moved east to Dodge City, the famous Dodge City, Kansas. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: The cowboy capital of the world. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: Home of Bat Masterson and Wyatt Earp (laughs). 

LB: (Laughs) 

RM: And the cow, and the trail herds that used to come through there for the trains. And we 
lived in Dodge City in two or three homes that we, that my father rented. But his job 
again was to maintain the track outside of Dodge City, out in the middle of nowhere, and 
this incident, oh we had a blizzard that hit the entire western part of Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona. There was just a huge blizzard that came through and the railroads 
needed to run. And it was up to these men to clear the line of snow and ice. And I 
remember my father being gone for several days and he was at a little town called 
Spearville, Kansas, just east of Dodge City, and his job was to make sure that those 
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switches were, were unfrozen so that he could turn the switch and either direct a train 
onto a siding or make sure that the main line went through properly, right. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: So, there was a lot of climate control that dictated what his work was going to be, 

hundred-degree temperature, it could be tornadoes, and whatever other climate problems 
occurred that they still had to make sure that that happened. The railroads were not going 
to be stopped. 

LB: Then that was especially so in places like Kansas— 

RM: Kansas. 

LB: —the Midwest? 

RM: Right, you had four different seasons that really pop up. He did that total for the Santa Le 
about thirteen to fourteen years. When we were in Dodge City he decided to make a 
change. He, because by that time he already had his children, they were growing up. We 
had five kids at that time all different stepping stones. So, he wanted to try something 
different. So apparently, he decided to take a civil service test and he, they sent him to 
Kansas City, which is probably six-hour drive by car in those days. 

LB: What year was this would you say? 

RM: Lifty, probably fifty-seven maybe. 

LB: Okay, so, so there was no type of would you say discrimination against taking these tests 

that maybe you said earlier they brought people up from Mexico? 

RM: Right, the railroad workers were main, the railroad was maintained by a lot of Mexican 
workers. In 1920 there was probably thirteen thousand Mexicans working— 

LB: Oh my! 
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RM: —for the Santa Fe Rail, just with the Santa Fe Railroad. 

FB: Wow! 

RM: Throughout the entire state because they had to maintain those lines. Kansas was a state 
that had probably three or four thousand miles or more of railroads, not only the main 
line but offshoots, little branch lines where all the wheat came in, cattle, sheep, and the 
wheat. They had to maintain those lines. About 1957 I guess my dad decided to take a 
test with civil service— 

FB: Right. 

RM: —and he passed it. 

FB: Great. 

RM: They sent him to Kansas City to the main Post Office there where they did all the testing 
and checking him out and, and he became a civil service employee and he says, “Well, I 
have to work in Wichita, Kansas. That’s where they’re going to assign me.” So, that 
meant we had to move from Dodge City to Newton, Kansas which is another two-and-a- 
half-hour car drive east of Dodge City. And Newton is, Newton is still then and still 
today a major rail hub because you have lines, a railroad line that goes south and of 
course the east-west line, the old Santa Fe Railroad line. 

So, we had to pack up and we moved to Newton. My dad had to buy a home. His 
first job was on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, which they called the MoPac or the Mopy, 
and his first job was, of course he had to be trained in Kansas City how to, how to do 
letter distribution. You know, what does a postal clerk do in the Post Office? He takes a 
letter and he puts it in a slot that eventually would be directed into a, to a pouch and then 
the postal man will take it to the area that he goes and he delivers the mail. 
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Well, when you receive a letter and it has an address and a city, you have to know 
exactly what slot to put that in. 

LB: Right, right. 

RM: You can’t just put La Puente, California in a slot that’s going to go to San Gabriel. It’s 
just not going to work. So, he had to do a lot of testing and he passed. So, his first job 
was in Wichita, Kansas which is about thirty, thirty miles just south of Newton, the 
famous Wichita, Kansas. And he rode this small little branch train called the Missouri 
Pacific from Wichita to a town up north in the state of Kansas called Geneseo, Kansas. 

LB: How do you spell that, Geneseo, no? 

RM: G-e-n-o, Geno, 

LB: Do you want me to look it up? 

RM: G-e-n-o-s-e-o, Genoseo. 

LB: Genoseo? 

RM: Genoseo. 

LB: G-e-n-o-s-e-o? 

RM: N, n-o, put an n-o, yeah. 

LB: Oh, okay, Geno-no, okay, s-e-n-o? 

RM: Uh-huh, we’ll try that. 

LB: Okay, and then I’ll check on that. 

RM: It’s in Kansas, yeah. 

LB: Kansas. 

RM: Kansas. 

LB: Okay. 
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RM: And that was on the Missouri Pacific Railroad which consisted only of a, of a, of a 

locomotive and a mail car, a baggage car that was partial, it was a branch line and it was 
just consisted of a car, a passenger car with mail as part of it, you know? 

LB: So, no passengers, just mail? 

RM: Mail and passengers. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: But it was all combined together as opposed to later in the days they actually had special 
mail cars just designed for mail. But since it was a branch line, they just put the mail in 
the passenger car and my father’s job was to take the mail and put them into the slots, and 
then take them into these large canvas bags, and as the train would stop he’d throw the 
mail off and then he would pick up mail from that little town and he continued north that 
way, and then turn around and come back to Wichita. 

LB: That was his route? 

RM: That was his route, right. But he had to learn the little towns along the way as to where 
that letter would go and where he would drop it off, okay? So, in order to practice that, 
my father had this little case, it was a wooden case. It opened up, just like a case, and it 
opened up. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And each slot had a name of a town or a location. The United States Postal Service gave 
him like little letter cards, little, maybe one by, one by threes and they had a name on it, 
say Upland, California. Well, he had to know where that letter went into that slot so that 
when he came to the next town, that letter would be dropped off in the big bag for other 
little towns and drop it off at the depot. 
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LB: Okay. 

RM: And he had to practice that at home. He had a little case that he’d set on a chair and he’d 
take these little cards and he would look at the name and throw it and he had to do it fast. 

LB: Okay, was there a time limit that he had to shoot for? 

RM: Well, the time limit based on the train, how fast it was going. 

LB: Oh, so if it went slow then he had more time? 

RM: More time to work with it yeah. 

LB: So, what—did that ever happen where sometimes it would go very fast and you don’t 

know? 

RM: I’m sure they made mistakes. 

LB: Yeah, yeah. 

RM: But the problem is is not to make the mistake because the mail had to get to the 
destination. 

LB: Right. 

RM: If you were expecting a letter and it took a week, and maybe it didn’t take a week, but it 
took a week. Maybe it went to some other town and it had to come back. So, he had to 
practice at home. He would bring out his little—when he had a day off he would practice 
throwing his little cards into these slots because he knew by then what, where that town 
was, and where it was going to go and that’s how he practiced. So that when he got on 
the train he knew exactly what slots were boom, boom, boom and he would put that little 
mail in yeah. 

LB: Okay, that’s— 
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RM: And sometimes, now that was in the Missouri Pacific and that was his first job. 
Eventually, he became now they called it Railway Postal Mail Clerks, RPO. 

LB: Railway Postal Mail Clerks? 

RM: Mmm-hmm. 

LB: Okay, Postal Mail Clerks? 

RM: Mmm-hmm. 

LB: Alright, and that was what, how many were there? I mean was he the only one on the 

train that he was? 

RM: Maybe on, on that day that he worked he was probably the only one, maybe one or two 
because it was a small little branch line that ran out of Wichita up north. It was not 
considered a main line because each railroad had all these little branch lines that went off 
because of whatever reason, you know, commerce. And that, that particular job, the 
Railway Postal Mail Clerk, was something that was invented back in the 1800’s, back on 
the east coast, when the railroads were running back then. They had the small little 
locomotives and they came up with the idea that we needed to get our mail, not by horse 
anymore, and there’s locomotives— 

LB: Pony Express? 

RM: Yeah, the locomotive had to be, was now becoming a famous or an important part of our 
culture. 

LB: Right, yes. 

RM: So, they put these on the mail cars and put a car and that’s how they started delivering the 
mail. And that was, started on the east coast, and eventually worked, as, as our country 
grew, it became more part of our society and delivering mail. 
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LB: Until you had trains going across the continent? 

RM: North, east, south, west. 

LB: So, you had some trains that your father, they were taking those transcontinental trains— 

RM: Right. 

LB: —where he would go from say Kansas to San Lrancisco or— 

RM: I’ll get to that in a second. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: Because he did do that. So, he did this Missouri Pacific line from Wichita to Geneseo for 
a period of time. And then they put him on the—my hometown of Newton is on the 
Atchison Topeka Santa Le. The main route, from Chicago to California, it went right 
through my hometown of Newton. And so, he then was assigned to the Santa Le train, 
number four, called the San Lrancisco Chief. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: And since he lived in Newton, they, he would get on at the depot in Newton and go all 
the way south and then over to Amarillo, Texas and then turn around and stay overnight 
in their assigned hotels and catch the San Francisco Chief back to Newton and that’s all 
he did on that trip was just deliver mail, sort mail. 

LB: Out to the west and then back? 

RM: Back. 

LB: Back to Newton? 

RM: Lrom Newton to Amarillo, Texas, catch the next train back which was probably Number 
Three, yeah something like that, yeah. 

LB: So, how did he like that? Did he— 
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RM: Well, they were busy. The mail had to go through as they say. 

LB: Yes, right. 

RM: So, there was no time for, um, maybe there was periods where they could take a break, 

you know? Maybe they got the mail done early so they could throw it off. Sometimes the 
trains would go right through and they had hooks. Along the depot they had this a pole 
that hooked up and it went across and sometimes the trains would go through and the 
postal clerks would grab their pole and grab that hook and pull the mail into the car 
without stopping. 

LB: Oh, gosh! 

RM: Yes. 

LB: That sounds difficult? 

RM: Yes, and that was, and that was usually a town where it was not a major city. It was just a 
town, but they had mail. 

LB: Right. 

RM: So, they would fly by and the mail clerk would pull on that thing and pulled it into the 
car. 

LB: I would think that— 

RM: Then they would work the mail. 

LB: I would think that would take training though. I’m sure that sometimes they would miss? 

RM: Probably. 

LB: Maybe the mail would drop? 

RM: I didn’t ask (laughs). 

LB: Okay. 
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RM: So, so, they were busy, all these little towns from Newton to Amarillo. I’m sure they had 
mail that needed to be sorted to go. Now where are you going to put that mail? Where’s it 
going to go? It’s going to go to California? Is it going to go to Oklahoma? Well, you had 
to know where that little town’s letters is going to go and you had to have the slots. 
Maybe it’s going to Phoenix, Arizona, boom. Maybe it’s going to somewhere in Los 
Angeles. Well, you had to know where that letter was going to that slot. So, then they 
would take those letters, put a rubber band around them and throw them in bags that were 
all, they had bags sitting on the floor of the car that were open, just like big canvas bags, 
and they threw those in there like this (gesturing), they would just throw bundles of mail 
in these bags and they knew that that bag was going to be dropped off along the way at 
some stop. So, you had to know what slot to put the letter in, take those letters, and then 
know exactly what bag it goes into because you needed to be ready to drop it off as you 
went through town. 

LB: How long was your father gone on these, on these routes, like when he would go all the 

way out to San Lrancisco? 

RM: Some—well he would leave in the evening Newton and come back and I would pick him 
up the, I would get out of high school at lunchtime and sometimes I would pick him up at 
noon time the next day. 

LB: Oh, that quick huh, my? 

RM: The trains flying, yeah. The San Lrancisco Chief was a combination of mail and 

passenger, the San Lrancisco Chief. And that train would go all the way from Chicago to 
Barstow, California and then it didn’t go to LA, it went to San Francisco going through 
the valley, going over Tehachapi Pass. 
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LB: Oh, interesting, so like— 

RM: That’s why they called it the San Francisco Chief. 

LB: Okay, and then that’s, that’s quite a route to go? 

RM: Yes, that’s a long way. 

LB: Yes, it is especially the turnaround time, just I— 

RM: So, just think how many postal clerks were needed all the way from Chicago to San 
Lrancisco to do the mail? 

LB: Yes. 

RM: How many locations they would have to do the mail, drop it off, pick up the mail again. 
They go through Upland, here’s the mail, put it on the train. Well, what are you going to 
do with that mail? Well, you’ve got to work it, what they call work it for the next stop. 

LB: So, that now, would they pick it up from, like, the local Post Offices then or how does 

that work? 

RM: Not the, not the RPO, if the Post Office had the mail they brought it to the depot. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: Then you worked that on the train that was moving. 

LB: So, it had to be sorted on the train? 

RM: Uh-huh. 

LB: The Post Off—the local Post Offices would not sort it? 

RM: That I don’t think they did. They just said, here. We got to get this on the San Francisco 
Chief. 

LB: Because I would think that you know, in a mailbox you could get San Lrancisco, Los 

Angeles. 
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RM: Well then think about it this way? Why would the Post Office do it again and then the 
postal clerk do it again? 

LB: Okay. 

RM: See what I’m saying? 

LB: Yeah, yeah. 

RM: I just thought of that. Why would the Post Office go through all that work of separating 
it? Now it’s possible they said, here, here’s the mail for Santa Maria. 

LB: Or Northern California? 

RM: Here’s the mail for Tehachapi. Maybe they already had it separated and so, and 

sometimes they would just drop it off for the Post Office, because they would have to 
take it by truck. It wouldn’t get there. The train was faster. 

LB: Right, yes. 

RM: So, it’s possible yeah. 

LB: Now was this the days before zip codes then? 

RM: No, zip codes were— 

LB: When did zip codes come in? 

RM: I think so. I think zip codes. 

LB: I can’t remember when zip codes came in. 

RM: I’m not sure either, but I think zip codes are okay. But mainly it was the name of the 
town that told them where that mail went and what slot to put it into, yeah. 

LB: So, he really had to learn geography then? 

RM: Right, yeah, he had to know, I don’t know if he read a book or showed a book. All he had 
to know was the area where he was at. In other words, all his responsibility was from 
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Newton to Amarillo and where that mail went within that location. They also sometimes 
carried federal, federal deposit money on the train. 

LB: Oh, they did? 

RM: Yes, and the postal clerks were required to have a snub nose .38 gun as part of their carry 
on. My father never wore it on his possession. He didn’t that there was going to be a 
problem. 

LB: But he had it on the train? 

RM: He had it, he had it in his briefcase. He always carried a briefcase, a, a suitcase. 

LB: This is like the bank robbers from the Wild West then? 

RM: Right, right. 

LB: Did they ever have any train robberies or anything like that? 

RM: Not, my father was not involved in it, no. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: The trains running too fast, yeah, it’s just. You’d derail the whole train in order to stop 
for a few dollars. I don’t think so. 

LB: Yeah. 

RM: And of course, those guys had guns, so now whether he trained himself. I don’t 

remember him ever taking the gun out and practicing. But he had it. It was just a little 
snub nose .38. 

LB: Just in case? 

RM: And he had a little leather pouch where he carried it and he put it in his, he put it in his 
briefcase, and he’d take it with him. 

LB: But they carried it to work then on the train? 
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RM: Yeah, yeah, because sometimes they would take federal money, you know, bank money. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And put it on the trains and then make sure the banks picked it up. So, that in itself is an 
interesting story I’m sure. 

LB: Right, how did that, yeah how did that work? 

RM: I don’t know. I don’t know if my father had to deal with that. Maybe, maybe the man in 
charge was made sure that the Lederal Reserve people the banks would come and pick it 
up. But you know, you had to have ID. You had to know who in the heck you were 
doing you know? 

LB: Yeah, your credentials to pick it up. 

RM: Or you escorted it to the bank yourself, you know whatever. 

LB: They had workers to do that on their own? 

RM: I guess yeah, yeah. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: And uh, but mail theft is a federal crime. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And so, it would not behoove a person to do that if, if you, if you loved your life. I think 
committing a Lederal crime is not the way to go. (laughs) 

LB: No, no, not at all. 

RM: Especially stealing mail. 

LB: Yes, now you mentioned one time about your family living in a train car. Was that— 
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RM: Well, that’s when my father was working for the actual Santa Fe Railroad as an employee 
of the railroad, not the Postal Service. He only rode the trains on the Postal Service 
because that was what was near our home was the Santa Fe. 

FB: Oh, okay. 

RM: When, when we were young and we lived in Copeland, Kansas, when my father got out 
of the service and my mom and him got married and I was born, I was probably four or 
five years old, and I recall the locomotives, the steam locomotives coming by our little, 
our little home there by the railroad tracks, and my dad’s job was to maintain the track. 

FB: Right. 

RM: Well, there was a flood. The Arkansas River overflowed its banks near Garden City, 

Kansas which is on the west side of the state of Kansas, west of Dodge City, maybe fifty 
miles. And the river overflowed its banks and the river inundated the whole farming area 
with nothing but water, several feet of water because of this flood. And going from east 
to west in Garden City, Kansas, which is a major stop on the Santa Fe Railroad, there was 
a branch line that went north up to a town called Scott City, Kansas. Well, all that 
farmland was under water and remember, wheat is an important commodity— 

FB: Yes, right. 

RM: —to sell. 

FB: Right. 

RM: So, they needed to go and make sure that that line that was under water was open to get it 
rehabilitated. So, and that required major work, major people, major transportation. So, 
what they did was, the Santa Fe took my dad and my grandfather and several workers, 
and the Santa Fe brought in what they called bunk cars. And what it is, it’s an old, old 
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wooden box car from back in the early, late 1800’s, early 1900’s and they converted them 
into living quarters, put windows, they put a stove you know a cast iron stove. It had 
curtain windows and a table and they had bunkbeds. 

Well, my father had to go from the Copeland, Kansas. They went east to Dodge 
City, then they came back west on the main line to Garden City, Kansas and they put the 
whole train on a siding, cook car, you had bunk cars, you had what they called hydraulic 
graders that were part of all this equipment that came in. My dad’s job was to have the 
grader, this hydraulic grader, all it was was a hydraulic, it was a small, not a train, but a, 
and you pushed it. The locomotives would push this grader and it had flanges and it 
would actually dig into the water and push all that dirt along on the railroad and, and it 
would build a bank and it would keep the water from coming back. 

LB: Like a dyke or something? 

RM: Like a dyke, right. And this grader or this hydraulic grader was being pushed and it 

would just push this land out, flare it out. And my dad’s job was to make sure that that 
railroad line was rebuilt over that original line. And that meant building up a new 
roadbed— 

LB: Oh my, yes. 

RM: —with rock, new ties, new rail, and so you can imagine the logistics of people, 

equipment, locomotives, rail, spikes, hammers, the food. They had a commissary car 
which was just another box car with the head cooks and I remember the apple pies that 
they would make. You’d always smell the apple pie and the food. And they prepared 
lunches in bags, a sack lunches for the workers. That was their job was to prepare the 
food for the workers. 
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LB: So, were you there if you remember smelling? 

RM: Oh yeah. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: I remember the smell of the fresh, fresh dough that was being prepared to make pies and 
cakes and rolls for the workers and the cooks sometimes would give my mother a pie. 
And we lived on this bunk car, and in order to get out you had to go down a stair, a 
wooden stair that was up against the door because it was high up off the ground. Lor little 
boys and girls, it seemed real high. 

LB: Oh, I’m sure it did, yes. 

RM: Now for an adult, no, it was just three or four steps, but for little kids it was high to get 

up. And that’s where we lived there for several weeks while they rebuilt this railroad line 
through the flooded area. And my dad had to redo that line. 

LB: Who were the crews that did all that labor? 

RM: It was all either Native Americans, Navajo. 

LB: Oh, really? 

RM: Or Mexicans, yes. If you recall the, the decor and the motif of your passenger trains. It’s 
all based on Indian, American Indian. The names of the cars, the cars, the passenger cars, 
some of them are named after Native Americans. 

LB: Oh. I didn’t kn ow that. 

RM: Either Hopi or Navajo, Arizona and New Mexico. And that, that was from back in the 
days of the steam locomotive when the Santa Le Railroad was built from Albuquerque, 
New Mexico to California. The Indian, they went through Indian land, and over the years, 
even when I was a boy, I remember Navaho Native Americans as part of the work crew. 
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They would bring them out from Arizona or New Mexico whenever there was big 
construction to do. They would bring out these gangs. And they were like hotshots, in 
other words, they knew what to do and they would go to different spots where there was 
problems. 

LB: Oh, so they were already trained? 

RM: They were already trained. 

LB: And they know how to do that, okay so. 

RM: And the railroad, if you look at the passenger cars on the Santa Le Railroad, their designs 
were based on Native American art inside, the interiors of the passenger cars it was 
Native American. In fact, if you look at the literature of the Santa Le Railroad, they had 
this famous little Indian boy named Chico. 

LB: I did not know. 

RM: And, and that was their symbol of the railroad along with the cross that said Santa Le. 
They always had a cross. 

LB: I’ve seen that, that Santa Fe cross. 

RM: Right. 

LB: But I haven’t seen Chico. 

RM: Chico was a little boy, had a headband with a feather and he had a stick and he wore 
jeans. 

LB: Oh. 

RM: He wore jeans and cowboy boots and that was the symbol they used as part of the Native 
American relationship with the Santa Le Railroad, yes. And the passenger cars that were 
stainless steel back in those days. 
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LB: Yes. 

RM: And when you would walk in, you would see on the side, inside there you would see like 
beautiful rugs that were hanging, tapestries. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Or Native American art that was handwoven by the Native Americans hanging in the 
cars. 

LB: Like the Navajo rugs? 

RM: Right, right, right, and Hopi. And some of the cars were named after Acoma. There was 
even some names that I can’t pronounce, but they had names. They assigned these cars 
with names based on their relationship with the Native American. 

LB: Oh, I had no idea. 

RM: Oh, yes. 

LB: I never heard that. 

RM: Yes, yes. 

LB: That’s interesting. 

RM: Right, and of course, that was the passenger car and that was usually on the Super Chief. 
Why do you think the Super Chief is called Super Chief? 

LB: Why? (laughs) 

RM: Native American, right. San Lrancisco Chief, the Super Chief, of just the plain Chief. 
They had one many days called, that went through here called a Scout. 

LB: Oh, a train? 

RM: The Missionary, there was the Missionary, that was called the Missionary. They named 
some of the trains based on Native American names to honor because— 
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LB: Oh, really? 

RM: —yeah, because they went through their land, yeah. 

LB: Did they have to get permission from the Native Americans? 

RM: They negotiated. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: Sure, uh-huh. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: In Mexico, you’re actually going through Native American land, but through negotiations 
you know they probably paid them some money to go through and then over the years 
whether it was right or wrong, they became owners of that land, the Americans did. And 
yet you can see Native American churches over there, little houses and stuff like that as 
you’re going through Arizona and New Mexico, yeah. 

LB: Have you ever taken those train rides on that? 

RM: Oh, I take them all the time when I can. 

LB: Oh, you do, oh because you, of course you probably have that— 

RM: Right. 

LB: —that traditional connection, so you enjoy— 

RM: I take the train from Lullerton to Newton, Kansas. Right now, you can get on Amtrak at 
seven-thirty in the evening and you arrive in my hometown Newton, Kansas—you ride 
the full day and then the next morning I arrive at about two-forty-five the second day in 
my hometown. 

LB: Oh, and you just stay on the train then? 
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RM: And what you do is you, you, the sun will usually come up around Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Beautiful country, just beautiful country. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And about five o’clock the sun comes up and as you leave Flagstaff, then you start to go 
to the plains of Arizona and then New Mexico. And you go all day, the next day it’s all 
day until you get into New Mexico, you get to Albuquerque around noon, then you 
continue climbing up through Colorado, the very end of Colorado— 

LB: Right. 

RM: —right into east, western Kansas and then straight shot into my hometown of Newton, 
Kansas. 

LB: And is it a train depot station in Newton? 

RM: Uh-huh. 

LB: Okay, and what’s the population of Newton? 

RM: Right now, it’s about twenty thousand. 

LB: About twenty thousand, so it’s a small town. 

RM: Small town. 

LB: But you still have that Amtrak Station? 

RM: Right, right. 

LB: Well, probably in that part twenty thousand is a nice size city? 

RM: It is, yeah. Well, Wichita is, is only three to four hundred thousand people, Wichita, 
Kansas and that’s the largest city in Kansas. So, you can imagine what the other little 
towns are? 

LB: Yeah, right, yes. 
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RM: Not very big. 

LB: No. 

RM: You have to take several of our little towns to, you know, what’s Upland’s population? 

LB: Oh gosh, what is it? 

RM: Seventy? 

LB: I’m trying to think. I think about maybe seventy thousand. 

RM: Yeah, so it takes three small towns in Kansas to equal your population. 

LB: To Upland and that like some of the towns are even larger and they don’t seem all that 

large. 

RM: No. 

LB: But when you look at Ontario. 

RM: Thirty thousand, twenty thousand, maybe ten thousand, it takes three of those to equal 
what Upland is, yeah. 

LB: Yeah. 

RM: So, that’s what he did on the railroad. His job was responsible to take care of the line 
before he became a postal mail clerk. He needed to get more money. He needed to, to 
pursue that because he had a growing family. You know, shoes, clothing, food, rent. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And it just was not going to work with the railroad income. So, that’s why he pursued 
the, I’m sure that’s why he pursued the civil service. 

LB: Civil service. 

RM: And it was a guaranteed retirement. 

LB: So, how long did he work then as a civil service? 
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RM: Okay, from 19, let’s say he signed up in 1957 through 1986. 

LB: Okay, so that was a full career then? 

RM: Thirty some years, yeah. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And then he passed away three years after his retirement. 

LB: Oh my, goodness. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: Well, he did not get a chance to enjoy it very long then, did he? 

RM: Right, right. But by that time all the children had left home, so it was him and my mom, 

and they could go take their vacations. My mom also worked. She was a dietician and 
cook at a Presbyterian Manor in Newton, Kansas. She did that for twenty years after our 
baby sister died. So, she kept herself busy by working as the head dietician and she had 
her pension as well. So, they had two pensions and they worked to maintain their home 
and they bought their home and they had two pensions. So, they could come and go after 

the children left, they could come and go and visit anybody they wanted. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: Well, that was nice then. 

RM: The American Way, yeah. 

LB: Yes, well that was nice so. 

RM: Yeah, so he did that until they, they discontinued my father’s train life discontinued when 
the United States Postal Service decided to discontinue running the mail on trains for the 
cost factor versus jets. 
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LB: Okay, so that’s when the airplanes, the jets or air— 

RM: Started taking over, right, right. 

LB: Okay, and that was what you said eighty-six? 

RM: No, that had to be— 

LB: Before that? 

RM: No, it had to be before that because it was 1960, in the late sixties when they ended it. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: See, my father worked for a period on the railroad mail service, then the government 

came in and said we are going to discontinue these trains and they’re going to start flying 
them by jet. By that time, they had the 707 jets, the famous 707 jetliners. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And that’s when the Postal Service discontinued the contract, mail contract, with these 
railroads all throughout the United States and they started flying by train. So, my father 
had to go to the Wichita Airport, which is next to the airport and his job was to make sure 
that the mail got on the jets at the airport. He was called an expediter. 

LB: Okay, so where did he, he got the mail from the local Post Offices then? 

RM: They brought it— 

LB: To him? 

RM: Right. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: And his job was to make sure that mail got onto the jets on time to fly out. 

LB: Okay, interesting. Now did he have any supplemental like pension from his time in the 

military during World War II, or— 
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RM: No, no, they just gave him his pay when he got out. And he was, he was—it’s 3:28—so 
he got out at Fort Leavenworth in 1945, that’s where his last duty station was, that’s 
where they released him. And then he started working for the railroad, then the Post 
Office, and then when they discontinued the trains, then they put him in the Wichita Post 
Office at the airport and his job was to make sure that that mail got on the jetliners, yeah. 

LB: So, he had in all quite a diverse career? 

RM: Right, exactly. 

LB: Lrom baseball. 

RM: Right. 

LB: To the Army, you— 

RM: Santa Le Railroad. 

LB: Santa Le Railroad. 

RM: Maintenance and to the postal clerk. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Right. 

LB: And, wow! It’s a book in the making. 

RM: Right, right (laughs) but he lived a long career, but he died at a very young age, 68. 

LB: Oh my, yes. 

RM: Yes, he was in Virginia attending an Air Lorce, Army Air Corps Reunion with other 
friends and he got sick. And my mom had to drive the car from Virginia to Newton, 
Kansas by herself because my father was so sick. His heart was giving him a problem. 

LB: Oh, goodness. 
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RM: And when they got back to Newton after the reunion with his Army Air Corps friends, 

she—he didn’t want to go to the VA in Wichita. He did not want to go, but she convinced 
him and she drove him to the hospital and one day—the hospital does not have 
bathrooms in their rooms, they are down the hall. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Well, he got up, went to the bathroom and as he walked down the corridor he collapsed 
and died right in the corridor. 

LB: Oh, no! 

RM: Yes. 

LB: How dreadful. 

RM: Well. 

LB: What a shock though? 

RM: Well, a shock, to this day I personally think the VA probably didn’t do enough. You 

know, the history of what the VA is going through. And this was in 19, 1990 when my 
grandson was born. Yeah, 1990, and what is the history of the VA taking care of their 
veterans at that time? 

LB: Right. 

RM: If we’re finding problems now, what do you think happened back then? 

LB: Oh yes, I mean they’re— 

RM: Did they really do enough to look at my father and check and make sure that he was 

getting the right medications? How often did the doctors come in? Were the doctors on 
staff or were they coming from the outside? I don’t know that. 

LB: Right. 
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RM: See, and Wichita happened to be one of the facilities that had a problem. 

LB: Oh really? Oh. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: So, they decided not to go to the one in Washington D.C.? 

RM: No. 

LB: Okay, so well, Ron, okay. I appreciate this chapter of your father’s life and the railroad 

very interesting, as a civil servant, trains have long been associated with U.S. history and 
culture. So, this just adds to that picture. 

RM: Right. 

LB: So, I appreciate this story and it will be added to the record. 

RM: Okay. 

LB: Dad’s long career as a U.S. veteran and later on a U.S. Postal worker. 

RM: Right. 

LB: And thank you for your story too. 

RM: Thank you, thank you so much. 

LB: I appreciate it. 

RM: Okay, right. 

LB: You’re welcome. 

END OL INTERVIEW 
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